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"pure and lovely soul" about to quit its clay, 
was already blest in communion with itsMalter." 

His friends 'crowded eagerly about the dying 
man; It was evident that the moment of dissola- 
tion was near; his pulse iluttered— his breathing 
grew shorter. It was at this awful instant that 
his countenance was invested with that singular 
radiance — that expression o( more than mortal 
inspiration, never to pass from the remembrance 
of those who beheld it. "It was," says the au- 
thor of "La Storia di Scultura," who was pres- 
ent, " as if all the sublime conceptions of his life 
were visible in his face at that moment." . It was 
no illusion; no religious respect to the illustrious 
departing; the bystanders saw and wondered at 
a glory such as tiis hand had never wrought, nor 
Mb mind ever before conceived I Zanmni in rec- 
ording this phenomenon, attributes this expres- 
sion to no supernatural influence; but to the 
habitual frame oi a mind accustomed to indulge 
in visions of celestial beauty; to seize and em- 
body the sublimest conceptiona The same all- 
subduing mental habits which, prompts the ex- 
piring conqueror to mmmur words of command, 
caused the last faltering words of the ariist, and 
filled his countenance with, that expression of 
beatitude and glory, not to be uiiderstoood save 
by those who could sympathize with him. 

For some minutes this continued; but as the 
8un darted his flrst rays into the chamber, the 
wondrous expression passed awa?; liis head 
sanlf slowly to the left; one deep breath parted 
his lips, and his earthly life was extinguished for- 
ever. 

Thus died Canova, whose genius as a sculptor, 
was the reverse of that of Michael Angelo; for 
■he excelled in ease and simplicity, in soil beauty 
and bewitching grace. He bore with him, in his 
death, the love of all who knew him-^the grief of 
Italy — the admiration of the world. 



THE FOUR HENRYS. 



The following strange tale, translated from the 
French, contains the account of rather a eingular 
rencontre of four individuals, who. made them- 
selves prominent in France during the middle 
and end of the sixteenth century, and is as 
follows: 

One stormy evening, as the rain fell in torrents, 
an old woman, who lived in a miserable hut in 
the forest of St. Germain, and who passed in the 
surroundmg country for a kind of witch, beard a 
loud knocking at her door. She opened it, and a 
young man on horseback presented himsell and 
craved hospitality. 

By the dull light of a lamp which she held in 
her hand, she perceived him to be a young noble- 
man. He appeared to be quite young, and his 
dress denoted rank. The old woman lighted a 
Are, and inquired of the stranger whether he was 
hungry and desired food. The appetite ot a youth 
of sixteen is like his heart at the same age, crav- 
ing, and not dilBcult to please, and he Immedi- 
ately accepted the offer. A morsel ot cheese and 
a loaf of black bread from the cupboard was all 
that the old dame could produce. 

"I have nothing more," she said to the young 
nobleman; " that is all your grinding tithes' and 
taxes leave a poor creature to otter a traveler; the 
peasants, too, in this counti-y, call me a witch and 
sorceress, and make that excuse to their con- 
sciences for stealing from me the little that my 
poor old fletd produces." 

"Mafoil" said the young man, "ifeverlbe- 
come the King of France, I will suppress the 
taxes and teacli the people better." 

" God grant it 1" replied the old woman. 

At these words the gentleman drew to the table 
to commence his repast ; but at the same moment 
a fresh knock at the door arrested him. 

The old woman opened it and perceived another 
horseman, drenched with rain, who also begged 
for shelter. The same hospitality was also granted 
him, and on the stranger's entrance, sue per- 
■ celved that the man was young, and judging 
from his appearance, of noble descent. 

' ' What ! is it yoo, Henry ?'.' cried one. 



- "Yes, Henry," replied the other. Both were 
named Henry. 

The old woman discovered from their conversa- 
tion that they were of a number of a large hunt- 
ing party, conducted by the King, Charles IX., 
which liad been dispersed by ihe storm. 

"Mother," said the second comer, "have you 
nothing better to offer us?" 
" Nothing," replied she. 
" Then," said he, " we will go shares." 
The lli-st Henry demurred, but glancing at the 
resolute eye and strong fl-ame of the second Henry, 
said In a somewhat chagrined tone: 
"Agreed; we shall share equally.'^ , 

Hedared not expi:es3 his secret motive, but he 
feaied, it not sharing equally, his companion 
would appropriate the whole. They accordingly 
sat down on either side of the table, and one had 
already begun to eat the bread with his dagger, 
when a third knock was heard at the door. The 
meeting was indeed singulai-. It was again a 
youth, a nobleman and a Henry. The old woman 
loolced at them with astonishment. 

The first comer wished to hide his bread and 
cheese. The second replaced them on the lable, 
and laid his sword by thefr side; The third 
Henry smiled. 

"You do not wish, then, that I should share 
your supper?" said he. "Well, I can wait; I 
have a strong stomach." 

"The supper," said the first Henrj', " belongs, 
by right, to the first comer." 

"The supper, "said the second, "belongs to 
him who knows best liow to detend it !" 

The third Henry became red with anger, and 
said haughtily: 

"Perhaps it belongs to hhn who knows best 
how to light for it." 

These words were scarcely uttered when the 
flrst Henry drew his poignard, the two others 
their swords. As they were just beginning the 
allVay they were startled by a fourth knock at the 
cabin door — a fourth young iman, a fourth noble- 
inan, a fourth Henry was introduced. At the 
sight of drawn swords he produced his own, and, 
attaching himself to the weakest party, he joined 
in the combat. 

The old woman, terrified, hid herself, and the 
weapons struck everything in their reach. The 
lamp fell down and was extinguishbd, but they 
continued to fight in the darkness. The noise of 
the swords lasted some time, then graduallv be- 
came less, and at length ceased altogether. The 
old woman ventured to issue forth from her hiding 
place, aiid, rekindling the lamp, she perceived the 
Ibur young men stretched on the ground, each 
having a slight wound. She examined them care- 
fully, and found that fatigue, rather than loss of 
blood, had overcome them. 

They rose trom the ground one after the other, 
and ashamed of what had transpired in the heat 
of their passion, they began laughing and ex- 
claimed: 

"Come, let us now sup together without any 
more fighting." 

But when they came to look for their supper 
they found it on the ground, all trodden under 
foot and stained with blood. Meagre as it was, 
they regretted it. In addition to this the cabin 
was destroyed, and the old witch, seated in a 
corner, fixed her pale, red eyes on the four young 
men. 

"Why dost thou stare onus thus?" said the 
flrst Henry, who was troubled at her gaze. 

" I am reading the fates written on your fore- 
heads," replied she. 

The second Henry commanded her sternly to 
disclose them, and the two others laughingly ac- 
quiesced. The old woman repUed: 

"As you have all four met in this cabin, so 
shall you all meet iti a like destiny. As you have 
trampled under toot and stained with blood the 
bread offered you by hospitality, so will you tram- 
ple under foot and stain with blood the power you 
might mutually share, As you have devastated 
and laid waste France; as you have all four been 
wounded in the darkness, so you wiil all four per- 
ish by treason and a violent death,"- 



The four young noblemen could not refrain from 
laughing at the old woman's prediction. 

These tour noblemen were the four heroes of 
the Ligne — two as its leaders, and two as its 
enemies. 

Henry ol Conde— poisoned by his wife at Saint 
Jean d'Angely. 

Henry of Guise — assassinated at Blois by the 
Forty-five. 

Henry of. Valois— assassinated by Jacques Cle- 
ment at St. Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon — assassinated at Paris by 
Ravaillac. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Bom UT4, died 15C1. 



We have spoken of Lionardo da Vinci. Michael 
Angelo, the other great luminary of art, was 
twenty- two years younger; but the more severe 
and reflective cast of his mind rendered their dlt- 
ferenca ol age far less in effect than in reality. It 
is usual to compare Michael Angelo with Raphael, 
but he is more aptly compared with Lionardo da 
Vinci. All the great artists of that time, even 
Raphael himself; were influenced more or less by 
these two extraordinary men, but they exercised 
no influence on each other. They started from 
opposite points; they pursued throughout their 
whole existeace, and in all they planned and 
achieved, a course us diflerent as their respective 
characters. It would be very curious and inter- 
esting to carry out the coniparlson in detail; to 
show the contrast in organization, in temper, in 
talent, which existed between men so highly and 
so equally endowed; but our limits forbid this 
indulgence. We shall, therefore, only observe 
that, considered as artists, they emulated each 
other in variety ot power, but that Lionardo was 
more the painter than the sculptor and architect, 
Michael Angelo was more the sculptor and archi- 
tect than the painter. Both sought true inspira- 
tion in Nature, but they beheld her with ditterent 
eyes. Lionardo, who designed admirably, ap- 
pears to have seen no ovthne in objects, and la- 
bored all his life to convey, by color and light and 
shade, the impression of beauty and the illusive 
effect ol rotundity. He preferred the use of oil to 
fresco, because the mellow smoothness and trans- 
parency of the vehicle was more capable of giving 
the effects he desired. Michael Angelo, on the 
contrary, turned his whole attention to the defini- 
tion ot/orm, and the expression of life and power 
through action and movement; he regarded the 
illusive effects of painting as meretricious and be- 
neath his notice, and despised oil-painting as a 
style for women and children. Considered as 
men, both were as high-minded and generous as 
they were gifted and original; but the former was 
as remarkable for his versatile and social accom- 
plishments, his love of pleasure and habits of ex- 
pense, as the latter for bis stern, inflexible tem- 
per, and his temperate, frugal and secluded 
habits. 

Michael Angelo Buonaroti was born at Settig- 
nano, near Florence, in the year WTl. He was 
descended from a family once nobler- even 
amongst the noblest of the feudal lords of north- 
ern Italy-— the Counts of Catnossa; but that 
branch of it represented by his father, Luigi Li- 
onardo Buonaroti Simoni, had for some genera- 
tions become poorer and poorcp, until the last 



